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NE WHO considers it of fundamental 
() importance to define clearly any 

goal he hopes to reach is amazed to 
find how small is the number of schools 
which have set grade standards in elementary 
composition. Almost anyone, in or out of 
the teaching profession, will admit that our 
teaching of composition has not been wholly 
effective and it will perhaps be as readily 
admitted that this situation exists because 
we have only vague conceptions of what we 
are to do, because we cannot know what in- 
struction and practice the children have had 
in the years before they come to us, because 
we attempt too much or too little in any one 
year,—in brief, because we have not set up 
definite goals of accomplishment for each 
year of our work. 

It is true that today we quite generally state 
our standards of attainment “in terms of 
habits, of ability to do, rather than in terms 
of facts and principles to be learned,” as was 
formerly the case. But even yet the goals are 
too general. Statements such as: “ability to 
think clearly, speak concisely, and write ac- 
curately,” “habits of correct and effective use 
of English, “skill in sentence structure, de- 


velopment of the paragraph sense, improve- 
ment in organization,” are not sufficiently 


specific. How much skill in sentence struc- 
ture may fifth-grade pupils reasonably be 
expected to attain? How much should sixth- 
grade pupils improve over the fifth-grade 
standard? The seventh? Teaching in ele- 
mentary composition, as in other fields, must 
drive straight at the attainment of definite 


abilities, which both teachers and pupils have 
clearly in mind. 

Of the hundreds of courses of study for 
elementary schools made available to me 
through the Bureau of Curriculum Research 
of Teachers College, I found fewer than 
twenty which contained standards in elemen- 
tary composition. These were: Des Moines, 
Baltimore, Minnesota, Elizabeth, Rochester, 
Fall River, Buffalo, Highland Park, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Maryland, and Seattle. I have no 
doubt that there are a number of others not 
to be found in our collection, and that prob- 
ably yet other schools have set up standards 
which they have not published in their courses 
of study, but even admitting that I did not 
have access to all possible sources, it is evident 
that the practice of publishing grade standards 
in this subject is far from universal. 

Since most of the standards contained in the 
courses which I examined are either quoted 
from the Mahoney or the Chicago standards, 
or have been secured by following their gen- 
eral procedure, it may be well to recall these 
early attempts to make specific suggestions to 
the teacher of any grade as to what she might 
reasonably expect to accomplish in that grade. 

In the years 1913, 1914, and 1915, Mahoney 
and Sheridan held a series of conferences with 
the teachers of Cambridge and Lawrence in 
the endeavor to find out the composition weak- 
nesses of the first-year high-school pupils. 
The weaknesses indicated by the teachers were 
confirmed by tests given to the pupils. From 

*A paper read before the Elementary School Normal School 


Section ot the ivationai Council of Teachers of English, November, 
1927. 
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this starting point, the teachers, by working 
together, were able to agree upon a plan for 
dividing and conquering these deficiencies. 
Their tentative yearly standards were then 
tried out in the schools and, from time to 
time, revised. This general method of pro- 
cedure is, in the main, the one followed by 
subsequent attempts to set up standards in 
elementary composition. The later workers 
have had available for their use composition 
scales, which have enabled them to secure 
samples of composition evenly spaced and 
possible of attainment in the several years, as 
the earlier specimens were not. In spite of 
their defects, however, the Mahoney standards 
are much more definite and specific than the 
goals that had been set up previously or even 
than those in general use today. 

An example of the kind of standard set up 
by Mahoney and his teachers is this, given for 
the fourth grade: 

“At the end of the fourth year, a fourth- 
grade pupil of average ability ought to be 
able, without oral preparation or other 
assistance from the teacher, to write a para- 
graph something like the following: 


“*Sad News’ 


We had a letter from my uncle yester- 


“es 


day telling us that he was wounded very 
He said he thought he 


would never see home again. Mother cried 


badly in the war. 


when she read the letter. I wish the war 


would stop before it makes any more people 


) 
cry. 


“The paragraph should be upon some 
The 


number of sentences should not exceed 


single item of personal experience. 

four. They should be simple sentences, 

grammatically complete, and 
punctuated. All words in the special drill 
list of this and preceding grades should be 
correctly spelled.” 

In 1915, the teachers of the Parker Practice 
School of the Chicago Normal College, work- 
ing under the direction of Dr. James F. Hosic, 
gathered for each grade a collection of com- 
positions which they rated poor, fair, good, 
excellent, or superior. By “fair” they meant 
the degree of merit that seventy-five per cent 


correctly 


of the pupils could equal or surpass. From 
the collections of compositions obtained from 
the various schools, an annotated set of stand- 
ards was finally derived for the whole city. 
These standards are not all separated from 
each other by equal steps of scale value but 
they represent a consensus of judgments by 
teachers as to what the pupils of the given 
grades can do. Following each sample com- 
position is given the reason for placing it at 
that point in the scale. The compositions are 
all of one kind—narrative from experience— 
and the standards set up for written composi- 
tion also serve for oral composition. 


The Chicago samples, like those presented 
by Mahoney, have been corrected for mechan- 
ical errors. The Chicago teachers made an 
attempt to select compositions good in form 
and poor in thought and the reverse, the com- 
positions being considered from the point of 
view of content and literary form as con- 
trasted with conventional usages in spelling, 
punctuation, and grammar. Standards in me- 
chanics were set up séparately. 

The Courtis and Beverley standards, issued 
for Detroit at about this same time, contain 
compositions written by Detroit children and 
evaluated by teachers trained in the use of 
the Hillegas Scale. They carry also the 
teacher’s mark for the grade. 


Representative of the attempt to reach still 
greater definiteness of standards is the inclu- 
sion in the Minneapolis and in the Detroit 
courses of study, in 1925, of a set of friendly 
letters to serve as grade standards for that 
type of composition, in addition to the samples 
of narrative based on experience. Still further 
refinement of standards is evidenced by the 
experimentation in Cleveland and Detroit to- 
ward the establishment of separate goals for 
the X, Y, and Z groups of the several grades. 
The Cleveland Course of Study sets its stand- 
ards for each group in terms of the Nassau 
County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale. 
The Detroit Course sets up oral and written 
standards for the X and the Y groups together 
and other standards for the Z groups. In the 
Detroit Educational Bulletin for May, 1926, 


Miss Beverley reports an experiment in the 


_ 








fourth grade in reproduction of an anecdote, 
which resulted in the establishment of sepa- 
rate standards for each of the three groups in 
that grade. These are all steps toward greater 
definiteness in the goals to be striven for. 


One of the problems as yet unsolved in the 
establishment of grade standards in composi- 
tion, as in the derivation of composition scales, 
is that of the mechanics of writing and speak- 
ing. Shall they be considered a part of com- 
position proper? The affirmative point of 
view is expressed by Professor Driggs and 
Superintendent Mayhew in these words: 


“ 


mechanics and content are usu- 
ally closely blended. The too prevalent 
notion that one can think clearly and be 
slovenly of speech at the same time needs 
discouraging. In general it seems not to 
be true. There may be exceptions to this 
general rule, but they can be taken up on 
their individual merits. A rather safe plan 
for determining the general merit of a com- 
position is to take a unit view of it, regard- 
ing its vitality, its clarity, and its correctness 
as essential parts of the whole.”* 
Professor Leonard, in the following words, 

states the opposite point of view: 

“The first step in this, as I have suggested 
once before, is a separate grading of the 
mechanics of writing and speaking and of 
‘composition proper-—or real composition 
quality. I do not mean separation of 
form and content. Mechanics are the 
purely conventional matters: 


pronuncia- 
tion, spelling, grammatical correctness, in- 
disputable cases of punctuation like sen- 
tence recognition, and manuscript form and 
appearance. These are points a_ well- 
trained printer learns to. rectify in setting 
copy. Their mastery is essential, certainly; 
but they are different in kind from matters 
for rating under composition quality. By 
‘composition proper’ I mean the ideas han- 
dled, their worth and pertinence and 
reality, and the effect shown in their 
assemblage and digestion; their limitation 
and organization; and the clearness, force, 
1Priggs, Howard R., and Mayhew, A. F. National Scales for 


Measuring Compositions. Page 15. The University Publishing 
Company, New York. 
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and possible attractiveness of their state- 
ment.””” 

Although the question of the inclusion or 
exclusion of the mechanics of expression as a 
part of composition is as yet unsolved, many 
studies of pupils’ mistakes in the formal ele- 
ments of writing and speaking have been 
made and standard tests have been formulated. 
The conclusion of Roy Ivan Johnson, drawn 
from his study of fifty thousand words written 
by high-school freshmen and thirty-two thou- 
sand words by college freshmen, is that the 
setting up of standards of yearly attainment in 
the mechanics of expression is perfectly feas- 
ible. He states his conclusion in these words: 

“One of the very significant facts brought 
out in the course of this study is that in 
different themes on different subjects the 
same group of pupils will produce the same 
types of errors in relatively the same 
amounts. This relative constancy of error- 
types indicates a ‘vocabulary of error’ 
corresponding to the ‘vocabulary of words’ 
which the pupils employ in written expres- 
sion. At every turn of the investigation we 

face the fact that English error is not a 

variable, inconstant thing, as those who 

temperamentally rebel against the standard- 
ization of composition work often tell us, 
but that it is a very constant, tangible thing 
capable of scientific treatment and study. 

It shows itself subject to the laws of habit 

rather than to the laws of chance in its re- 

currence; . . .° 

The most hopeful indication in this sum- 
mary of the rather slight accomplishment of 
recent years in the establishment of standards 
of attainment in elementary composition con- 
sists in the fact that the standards being set 
up here and there are being established by 
means of experimentation conducted by class- 
room teachers under the guidance of experts 
in research. Seattle has been for two years 
conducting such an experiment; Los Angeles 
is in the midst of one; and there are doubtless 
many others under way of which I have not 
been able to learn. One of the most valuable 


2Leonard, S. A. “On Setting up Composition Targets.”” The 
English Journal, September, 1919, pp. 404-402. 


3Johnson, Roy Ivan. ‘The Persistency of Error in Composi- 
tion.”” The School Review, 1917, p. 579. 
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parts of such work is the increasing of the 
teachers’ awareness of what their composition 
teaching is aimed at. Professor Hosic claims 
for his procedure that by having the enter- 
prise proceed by schools, (1) necessary 
variation in range of performance was allowed 
for; (2) each person had a chance to make 
his maximum contribution; and (3) varia- 
tion in method was secured.* 


The discussions 
and conferences clarify the teachers’ thinking 


on the purposes and aims of their work; and, 
if the standards set are not satisfactory to the 
teachers who have to meet them, revision is 
possible. Baltimore has just recently com- 
pleted such a revision of its published stand- 
ards. It is only as we see our targets clearly 
and set them fairly that we can hope to hit 
them consistently. 


*Hosic, James F. “An Experiment in Cooperation.” The 
Journal of Educational Method, 1921-1922, pages 239-245. 
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HE aim of this study was to evaluate, 

select and arrange typical compositions 

secured from real children under ac- 

tual schoolroom conditions as a suggested 

standard by which the work of the primary 
grades might be measured. 

Through the cooperation of the public 
school teachers of Des Moines, several thou- 
sand oral compositions were secured from the 
first, second, and third grades of that city by 
having stenographic records made while the 
children talked. These compositions were 
read by members of classes in the teaching 
and supervision of English conducted by 
Prof. Sterling A. Leonard of the University 
of Wisconsin during the summer session of 
1927. 

After much preliminary practice in grading 
themes, eight hundred of the Des Moines com- 
positions were selected at random and graded 
for composition quality only. Each theme 
was graded by at least three persons working 
separately, but the final grade for any theme 
was given at a conference of all graders of 
that theme, and was not an average of indi- 
vidual scores. In most cases it was possible 
for those grading to agree upon a score for 
each composition, but there were certain 
themes which were discarded because the 
scorers could not agree. 

Two hundred and forty-one first grade, 
four hundred and nine second grade, and one 
hundred and fifty third grade compositions 
were used. Table I shows the median, upper 
the lower quartiles, and range of the themes 
from each grade. 


From the eight hundred compositions, four 
were selected from each group from zero, or 
unacceptable, to the best and arranged in 
order of merit to form a tentative composition 
scale for the primary grades. These selected 
themes were again graded by forty-three Uni- 
versity seniors during the first semester of 
this year. A tabulation of the results shows 
a very close agreement between the median 
grade of the forty-three seniors and the place 
given to each composition on the scale. 

It is hoped that this attempted scale will 
prove useful to teachers of the lower grades 
in their efforts to evaluate their pupils’ work, 
and that it will, at least, furnish examples of 
genuine oral composition work which any 
teacher may equal or excel in her own grade. 


TENTATIVE SCALE FOR THE JUDGMENT OF 
ORAL COMPOSITION 
Grades One, Two and Three 


ScALE Step A. 
Unacceptable compositions. 
HIS noon I washed the dishes. 
Value: Good sentence. 


Defects: No details to make statement 
interesting. 


Y DADDY gave me a nickel last Satur- 
day, and said we would go fishing. 
Values: Interesting to the child. 
Two concise statements. 
Defects: Statements connected only in 
the child’s mind. These inci- 
dents were probably the high 
spots of his day. 


TABLE I 


Number 
of 


Themes 
241 
409 
150 


Median 
2.27 
2.15 
3.07 


Lower 
Quartile 


1.53 
1.63 
2.38 


Upper 
Quartile 


2.75 
2.72 
3.65 





HIS morning I went to school and she 
dropped the papers that she was going 
to give to Teacher, and the man in the electric 


car said, “Are you going to lose your papers?” 
She called him a lady because she called us 
a man. 
Defects: Incoherent. 
Disconnected sentences. 
Meaningless. 


E HAVE some squirrels that have built 
in the eaves of our house and one day 
the mother got mad at the baby squirrels so 
the mother got on the top and the mother went 
down and the little squirrel got mad and it 
went away for a while and the mother came 
and the baby couldn’t hear it and she got her 
in finally. 
Values: Good subject. 
Shows child’s interest and some 
observation on his part. 
Good beginning. 
Defects: No sentence sense. 
Vague and rambling. 


No details. 


ScALE Step B. 
HEN I went to the store for my mother 
she gave me a nickel "cause I carried 
so much for her. 


Value: Excellent sentence. 


HERE is a tree across from Corinne’s 

house and it has baby apples. 

Values: Interesting because of the use 
of word “baby.” 

Defects: Sentence not as good as the first 
example. 


EFORE I came to school my brother and 
I played ball. He made me chase the 
ball and then I made him chase the ball. We 
had lots of fun. 
Values: Shows excellent sentence sense. 
Defects: No details to make the account 
vivid and interesting. 
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Y AUNT came from out of town yester- 
day and brought a present for my aunt’s 
little girl and a present for my aunt’s little 
boy and a present for me. 
Values: Rhythm in the repetition is 
pleasing. 
Defects: “And”—string sentence. 
No details. 


SCALE Step C. 
HEN I bring-home my report card and 
there is a one on it, my mama always 
gives me a nickel. She had one this morning 
but I guess she forgot to give it to me. 
Values: Coherent. 
Interesting in its conclusion. 
Defects: The use of “one” in the second 
sentence detracts from its force- 
fulness. 


AST summer we went out to Badger Lake 
and my dad caught a big bullhead and I 
caught a little sunfish that wasn’t even big 
enough to keep. 
Values: Coherent. 
Details which interest. 
Phrase “wasn’t even big enough 
to keep” is particularly good. 
Defects: “And” string sentence. 


Our Dog. 
AST night our dog chased a squirrel up a 

tree and I said, Jack, what is the matter? 
and he looked up in the tree. 

Values: Coherent. 
The child im- 
plies that Jack indicates the 
squirrel by looking up. 


Shows thought. 


Direct quotation adds interest. 
Defects: “And”—string sentence. 
No details. 


AST night when I came home mamma was 
planting flowers and I asked if I could 
help her and she said, “If you help me I will 
give you half of my flowers.” 
Values: Coherent. 
Direct quotation. 
Defects: String sentence. 





























































ScaLe Step D. 
HE woman that lives next door gave me 
+. dog. Its name is Toodles. She said 
I could keep it because she’s going to move. 
Values: Excellent sentences. 
Coherent. 
Defects: No details to make woman or 
dog different from any others. 





My Dog 
ESTERDAY when I went home me and 
my dog played bat and ball and he 
knocked the ball so far that he got a home 
run. He fell down and got hurt and then I 


laughed. 
Values: Imagination. Child’s humor- 
ous story. 
Interesting to a child audience. 
Coherent. 
Sequent. 


Defects: String sentences. 
“Me” and my dog. 





My Cousin’s Dog. 
Y COUSIN’S dog is named Prince and 
he all the time goes and chases cars and 
when a car went by he went out and the car 
ran over him. I said, “Paulie, where is 
And he said, “He is dead down 
by the well.” And I went to school and when 
I came back he wasn’t there. 
Values: Coherent. 


Princie?” 


Complete story. 
Dramatic. 
Defects: Rambling string sentence in the 
first part. 
Excessive use of “and.” 





HIS morning when my mother was cut- 
ting my hair my father let three chickens 
out. My father called for help and I caught 
one and the others went in Willie’s yard and 
| jumped over the fence with my feet in the 
air. 
Coherent. 
Dramatic. 
Good opening sentence. 
“Feet in the air” is an interest- 
ing phrase. 
Defects: “And” string sentence. 


Values: 
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ScaLE Step E. 
NE night in Chicago we let our uncle 
have our dog. Their house caught on 
fire and the dog ran and woke them up. I 
ran and called the fireman. 
Values: Complete story. 
Good sentences. 
Defects: No details to make the story 
vivid. 
Improbable, although told as 
a fact. 





HEN we were playing ball one day 
Morrie was on our side and Ray was 
on our side. He is a regular clown. He went 
to catch a fly and the ball hit him on the head. 
Morrie laughed at him and called him butter 
fingers. 
Values: Sequent. 
Good sentences. 
Child tries to make his audi- 
ence see Ray. 
“Butter fingers” is an interest- 
ing expression here. Not a 
usual classroom word. 





RANCIS has a dog named Jiggs and Mrs. 
Brigfield named her dog Buster. We 
would throw a ball up in the air and then 
Jiggs and Buster would scramble after them. 
Jiggs ran after Buster because he had the ball. 
Values: Coherent. 
Good sentences. 
Good choice of word in the use 
of “scramble.” 
Defects: Use of “them.” 
No vivid details. 





AST night we went over to the church. A 
man showed pictures. We sat in the 
balcony. Other people were in the downstairs. 
Mother wore her fur and when we went home 
she went home without her fur. My brother 
had his shoes off, but he put them on and my 
brother and father went back after it. 
Values: Coherent. 
Sequent. 
Complete story. 


Good sentences. 
(Continued on page 76) 
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“6 AD,” he cried as he rushed in for his 
I) noonday meal, “I have to write a 
composition for tomorrow.” 

“Good thing, son. 
‘written during this school year?” 

“This is the first one; but tell me, dad, 
which encyclopedia I wiil find the most in 
about chivalry in the Middle Ages.” 

The first composition this year, the lad had 
said, and this was March! If that is what is 
done in the sixth grade, it is no wonder that 
the father finds among college freshmen the 
ignorance which appals him each autumn. 

“Why do you want to look up chivalry in 
the Middle ages, son?” 

“Oh, that is the subject I have to write on. 
Tell me which encyclopedia. I want to read 
something about it this noon, for I must have 


How many have you 


it tomorrow.” 

He was only eleven. True, he had been 
brought up with a typewriter and a printing 
press, and he could write far better than 
many college freshmen; but to ask even him 
to write on such a subject! 

“Son, I’d rather you’d write on a subject 
you know something about. Ask your teacher 
if you may write on the Boy Scouts.” 

“Aw, she won’t let me do that. She knows 
I know something about the Boy Scouts, and 
she won’t let me write on that.” 

But father insisted, and when he came home 
at five he found the lad manfully hammering 
the typewriter. After dinner he was handed 
three sheets about the Boy Scouts. It was ill 
arranged; it lacked unity; it began badly and 
closed in an even less effective way; but it was 
original. It had come from no encyclopedia. 
And the boy had enjoyed doing it. In the 


subject which she assigned that lad the sixth 
grade teacher had wholly forgotten the limita- 
tions of experience. 
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Every child enters school with experiences 
to keep his pen and his imagination active for 
years; yet teachers continue to have pupils re- 
produce artists’ biographies, newspaper stories 
of current events, book reviews, talks on 
health, stories told in the schoolroom. They 
ask pupils to talk and to write about anything 
and everything except their experiences. Prob- 
ably teachers progressive enough to read this 
magazine avoid such folly, but they are a 
small minority. 

I am now suffering my way through hun- 
dreds of “compositions” written by grade 
children in a score of cities. Every kind of 
uninteresting subject! What an oasis were 
the thirty papers from a room in which the 
teacher had asked her pupils to write the story 
of their first trip to a dentist. They were 
glorious! Try it for a subject! And the letters 
dealing with the worst fright the writer had 
experienced! Every paragraph a thrill! It’s 
easy to read those papers. But the Sahara of 
the hundreds and of the thousands! 

How know of the child’s experiences? .How 
bring them back to his memory? Oh, it is 
so easy! 

Pictures! What a gateway to the child’s 
experiences. Any picture! In front of me on 
the wall is a photograph of the lad of the first 
paragraph when he was in high school. He is 
wearing football togs; old and soiled and 
torn. I'll show that picture to any fourth grade 
group and find in it an experience of every 
pupil, an experience of vivid interest to me 
as I read its story. Not all of them have 
played football; many of the boys have tried. 
That is one group of experiences. But a foot- 
ball is a ball; any experience having to do 
with a ball—the baby and a ball, the dog and 
a ball, the ball over the neighbor’s fence, the 
ball in the pond, the ball of popcorn, the toy 























balloon—and a hundred other “ball” expe- 
riences. All in the picture. Then there is the 
picture of his brother standing, barefooted, by 
the sea. Not a child in our training school has 
seen the sea, I suppose, yet that picture will 
bring to every one the memory of an interest- 
ing incident. Bare feet and their hundreds of 
experiences. Water and experiences connected 
with it—boats, wading, swimming, skating, 
drenching rains, fountains, the bath-tub, leak- 
ing tents, the automobile in deep mud. These 
and scores of others are brought to mind by 
the photograph of a boy standing by the sea. 

And teachers require pupils to describe 
masterpieces of art and to write biographies 
of their painters! 

Literature! Every line must bring to the 
memory numberless experiences. I open 
Marcus Aurelius (his “Meditations” are not 
children’s literature), and my eye falls on 
this: “Evil-doing harms the evil-doers only.” 
Try it on your fourth grade! Mother told 
you not to do something, and you did it. The 
teacher left the room, trusting you, and came 
back to find that some pupils were not to be 
trusted; tell the story. The dog stole the meat, 
and the girl took mother’s cookies. Tell abou: 
it. How many other subjects there are in the 
brief quotation! 

I open the New Testament: “I fast twice a 
week; I give tithes of all which I possess.” Do 
you remember the time you were really 
hungry? What about the day mother was 
away, and there was no one to get supper? 
The time you were ill and could not eat? The 
time you ate too much at the party? ‘The time 
you went to the pantry and took the pie? 
“Give!” What did you give last Christmas? 
To mother on her birthday? The toys to the 
neighbor’s children? The day that some one 
gave you a doll? “Possess.” Collections of 
stamps, coins, minerals, dolls, marbles, balls; 
tell of them. 

Yes, every sentence of literature has appeals 
to the experiences of children. And teachers 
ask pupils to reproduce! 

Set the imagination to working with sug- 
gestive items: A boy alone in the woods: a 
fierce dog. A girl; wild flowers; an ill neigh- 
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bor. Recess; an organ man with a monkey. 
A child alone in the house; a person heard 
running; a hammering at the door. How many 
interesting stories will pupils finds in each 
group of items? And teachers ask pupils to 
write on “My favorite book!” 

The limitations of interest are so closely 
allied to the limitations of experience, that 
little need be said concerning it. Children, like 
adults, are interested in their experiences more 
than in anything else. And there is never 
good composition work without interest. 

Many wise teachers, even high school 
teachers, today use the three-sentence composi- 
tion, demanding an opening sentence that 
grips the attention of every listener and reader 
and a closing sentence that makes every one 
wish there were more. And that is almost the 
whole theory of arrangement: Begin with 
interest; close with interest; and what is be- 
tween is all but sure to possess interest. 

Is it necessary to talk in the elementary 
grades of the formalities of introductions and 
conclusions? Of the banalities of the forms 
of discourse and of paragraph structure? Or 
is it better to teach pupils to throw away every 
thought that will not interest the reader and to 
begin, continue, and end with the one purpose 
of keeping the reader wide awake? Are not 
teachers too much bound by convention? 

Are pupils interested in writing “composi- 
tions” and “essays?” Are not these terms 
formal and frightening? Men and women 
write letters; they have no occasion to write 
themes or compositions. I have pupils write 
letters only. I have two reasons: A letter is 
informal; it brings the writer and the reader 
into close touch; it is human. Second, no 
pupil should leave the seventh grade who has 
not perfectly mastered a recognized letter 
form. Mastery comes only by practice. If 
letter-writing begins in the fourth grade, using 
the heading, opening phrase, and the closing 
phrase, and if not later than the sixth grade 
the “address” (name and address of person 
being written to) is added, and if the pupil 
writes at least one letter each week, he will 
master the letter form by the end of the 
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seventh grade. Please don’t ask pupils to 
write “compositions!” 

Punctuation and capitalization and spell- 
They are important; titles, subject 
matter, thought, are much more important. 


ing? 


But be concrete in teaching punctuation. 
Teach “Place a comma before and, but, or 
adding a complete statement to another com- 
plete statement,” and not “Use a comma to 
separate the parts of a compound sentence.” 
Elementary pupils can be taught what the first 
means; few college students seem to know what 
the second means. Having taugh it, require 
it. Never let a slip pass. Teach pupils not to 
capitalize autumn as well as to capitalize 
October. The average college freshman uses 
twice as many capitals as are needed. Teach 
the sentence by many two-sentence and three- 
sentence oral compositions, having them writ- 
ten. I know of nothing else equally effective 
in developing the sentence sense. And many 
college freshmen have no idea when to put in 
terminal punctuation and to begin the next 
word with a capital letter. 
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Where spelling is taught, pupils learn to 
spell. Teach it when assigning the lesson; 
show pupils which letters in each word need 
to be studied. Pupils who have learned the 
sounds of letters and who are shown the parts 
of the word which are spelled as they are 
pronounced and who are asked to study only 
the other parts—these pupils have little trou- 
ble with spelling. 

The lad of the first paragraph is just now 
searching the archives of the Levant gather- 
ing data for a doctor’s dissertation. Three 
years of college teaching in Constantinople 
gave him wide ranging interest. He has not for- 
gotten that one should write only the things 
in which he is interested. How foolish it 
would have been for his university mentors to 
send him into the Near East if his interests 
had been the chanteys of the Gloucester fisher- 
men. Yet they, doing that, would have been 
wise compared with the sixth grade teacher 
who asked him to write about chivalry in the 
Middle Ages. Keep within the child’s inter- 
ests—and that means within his actual and his 
imagined experiences. 





A SCALE FOR JUDGING ORAL 
COMPOSITIONS 


(Continued from page 73) 


Defects: No details. 
Wordy. 
Dull. 
ScaLe Step F. 
AST night why I went home and had some 
crotches to make some sling shots. We 
went out to shoot birds. We shot at a lot of 
birds but couldn’t hit any. We saw a big 
black bird in the corn. I shot at it and 
knocked three feathers out of his wing. We 
didn’t hit any birds but we sure didn’t miss 
‘em much. 
Values: Coherent. 
Sequent. 
Good sentences. 
Vivid details. 


Dramatic. 





Defects: Superfluous “why.” 
Shows wrong attitude toward 


birds. 


Y DAD told about a man that a visitor 
came to see. The visitor saw three cats 
playing around. The man had three holes in 
the door. The visitor said, “What are those 
holes in the door for?” The man said, “They 
are my cats’ holes. When I say scat, I mean 
scat.” 
Coherent. 
Sequent. 
Excellent sentences. 
Good choice of words. 
Defects: Not an original composition. 
A story retold. 


Values: 






































DANGERS OF EMPHASIZING FORM RATHER THAN THOUGHT 





EZRA LEHMAN 


Principal, State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 





in my English classes in the high school 
of a large eastern city. I was dimly con- 
scious that Rosetta Garbrino, one of my star 
pupils in English in the senior class of the pre- 
vious year, had entered the room and was 
awaiting an opportunity to speak to me. She 
had recently enrolled in one of the colleges of 
the city for the purpose of taking such courses 
as would fit her for teaching English in the 
public schools. No pupil in my classes had 
displayed more originality in presentation of 
subject matter. She had broken away from 
the hackneyed type of school girl essay and 
her themes were a delight to her teachers and 
to the student body when she presented them 
to the class. She had the artistic, imaginative 
talent characteristic of the best of her race, 
and I had fondly predicted great things for 
her when she entered college in September. 
But it was evident that all was not well with 
Rosetta. Her face was flushed and tears were 
coursing down her cheeks. In response to my 
inquiry as to the cause of her agitation, she 
flung a blue covered theme book on my desk 
and exclaimed “Look at that!” 


It was Rosetta’s first written composition 
carefully marked by the college teacher of 
English and duly returned to her. The mark 
““__40” appeared on the first page. “Well,” 
I said, “60 is a lower mark than you have been 
accustomed to receive. But you have no rea- 
son to be discouraged. College teachers al- 
ways mark the first themes of freshmen very 
closely.” “But that mark isn’t 60,” sobbed 
Rosetta, “it doesn’t mean that, it isn’t even 
zero—it’s 40 less than nothing.” Though I 
demurred strongly against this opinion, I 
discovered speedily that Rosetta was correct 
in her interpretation of her grade, for on the 
last page the instructor had computed marks 


l WAS consultation hour for the pupils 


with meticulous care as follows: 
“40 omitted or misplaced commas. . . .80 





4 omitted or misplaced semicolons.. 8 
11 mistakes in capitalization and 


ME Wicecvacvveasesugunens 22 
Faulty paragraphing.............. 10 
Defective expression............-. 20 

140” 


and this note was added: “Pay special atten- 
tion to the typed rules for punctuation and 
capitalization. You have mixed description 
and narrative in your theme. Pay much more 
attention to form.” 

The “typed rules,” a sheet containing eight- 
een rules for the use of the comma, eight for 
the semicolon, twelve for the use of capitals, 
etc. had been handed to every freshman in the 
English classes at the opening of the semester. 
Rosetta and her class mates had been asked 
to write a descriptive theme. She had tried 
to write an impressionistic sketch of falling 
autumn leaves as seen by two little children 
and the street sweeper, but alas for any hope 
that Rosetta may have cherished for an appre- 
ciative mark from her teacher, she had “mixed 
description and narrative.” 

Of course you will say this incident is an 
unusual one and in no sense typical of the 
methods used by college teachers or teachers 
in general in grading exercises in English. I 
frankly concede this and I also admit that the 
college in question no longer uses a series of 
typed rules with a two percent deduction for 
every violation of these rules. But an experi- 
ence covering many years as a teacher and 
supervisor of English in the elementary 
grades, the high school, and college has con- 
vinced me that many honest and sincere 
teachers still put too much emphasis on form 
and not enough on thought and content. 

The explanation is not far to seek. Form 
lends itself to both eye and ear. The pupil in 
the primary grades is admonished by both 
supervisor and principal to “stand erect,” 
“don’t put your hands on the chair in front of 
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7 6 


you,” “always face your teacher (or the class) 
when you are reciting,” “speak so distinctly 
that everyone will hear you.” Naturally the 
young teacher stresses the points that she 
knows her principal will note. She selects 
the written exercise that is neatly and legibly 
written, that has few or no mistakes in spell- 
ing, capitalization, and punctuation, and 
places it on the burlap exhibition strip on 
the school room wall there to be gazed upon 
and admired by pupils and visitors to the 
school exhibition. 

‘And so the process is continued from grade 
to grade until the work of the school is stand- 
ardized as regards the proper placing of the 
title, the half inch margins, the indentions of 
paragraphs, rules for capitalization and punc- 
tuation. In a similar manner, standards of 
form for oral composition have grown up 
until by gradual accretion they mount to a 
considerable body. 

Visit a fifth or sixth grade class in English, 
social studies, or geography. A socialized 
recitation is in progress. 
should be 


originality, and initiative. 


Here if any where 


there freedom of expression, 
A pupil has just 
recited, the presiding officer following the 
routine of the class procedure asks, “Does 
any one wish to comment on anything that 
John has said?” Mary quickly arises and 
says, “He kept his eyes in one position and 
Other pu- 


pils follow with similar stereotyped criti- 


he mispronounced automobile.” 


cisms. 

The school exhibition still lingers with us 
in many communities. Rarely is this a pres- 
entation of real every day bona fide school 
work, with the mistakes that children even 
in the best taught schools will occasionally 
make in their English 
emphasis is put on 


exercises. The 
formal correctness, 
and originality in thought and expression 
is sacrificed to secure a monotonous ar- 
of subject, verb and 


in sentence structure. 


rangement object 
As a natural con- 
sequence, there is little relation between 
the stilted formal expression of the oral and 
written class work in English and the vigor- 


ous, though grammatically faulty, language of 
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the playground. Not only is this contrariety 
unfortunate as far as actual results are con- 
cerned, but it is unfortunate in that it hinders 
growth in the ability of the pupil to think all 
around a question, to weigh evidence, to de- 
cide questions for himself. If we could only 
carry more of the free expression of our best 
kindergartens into our first, second, and third 
grades, if we were more intent on having the 
little folk actually enter whole heartedly into 
the discussion of the animals that they have 
seen on the farm or in the parks, we might 
be willing to overlook the lapses from proper 
forms of expression and have all our recita- 
tion periods of self expression—self finding. 

“But,” exclaims the young teacher, “the 
pupils would form bad language habits and 
these would soon become firmly fixed!” Now, 
I am heretic enough to believe that bad speech 
habits are not likely to be formed in that 
way. Before the pupil can form speech 
habits of any kind he must have something 
to say and it is the teacher’s business to en- 
courage him to express himself in the means 
at hand. The child’s vocabulary will natu- 
rally be small enough at the beginning, he 
should be encouraged to develop it by using 
the expressions that are at his command. If 
too much slang or vulgarity should enter into 
his expression it is an easy matter for the 
teacher to suggest that certain objectionable 
words are taboo. The important thing is that 
he shall regard the lesson period as an oppor- 
tunity for the expression of his thoughts, as 
a chance to exchange opinions with his fel- 
lows. As long as he must have the fear of a 
rebuke if he happens to say “It was him” or 
of being reminded that he did not use a com- 
plete sentence in his answer to a question, he 
will not risk wandering far into the field of 
original thought. 

Of course the time will come when it is 
necessary to emphasize a féw basic forms of 
language, when it will be necessary “to drive 
out bad English” not only during English 
week but during every day of the year. The 
stories and poems that the pupil has read, 
the selections that he has committed to mem- 
ory will present the best forms of expression 




















































to him. He will appreciate these since he has 
come to need new and improved means of 
helping him to express his thoughts in the 
best and most convincing way. In short, he 
will welcome these conventionally correct 
forms since he recognizes the need of a type 
of expression that is universally understood. 

Similarly in written English our first en- 
deavor should be the freest possible expres- 
sion of the pupil’s thought. Sentence and 
paragraph structure should stand in the back- 
ground, spelling, capitalization and punctua- 
tion should not obtrude themselves unduly 
until the pupil has attained a certain fluency 
in expression. Then these formal elements 
of writing may conie into due notice as means 
of making the meaning of the pupil still more 
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apparent. Letter writing may be one of the 
most effective means of securing free expres- 
sion but is can also be made the most deadly 
formal and uninteresting - of all types of 


written composition if rules for “heading, 


greeting, paragraph indention, complimentary 
close, signature, etc.” are insisted upon at the 
beginning. Models should of course be used, 
but only after the pupil has sought to express 
his thoughts in his own way and has come to 
realize the need of a better means of expres- 
sion. 

It is a question of emphasis: let us empha- 
size thought and content in our English teach- 
ing, relegating form to its proper place—a 
means of making thought and content more 
clearly discernible. 





OHIO EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The program of the Eighth Annual Educa- 
tional Conference, which will be held at 
Columbus under the auspices of Ohio State 
University on April 12, 13, and 14, contains 
several items which may prove interesting 
to readers of THE REviEw. 

Speakers on the general program are 
Clarence Cook Little, President of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Glenn Frank, President 
of the University of Wisconsin; President- 
Emeritus W. O. Thompson of Ohio State 
University; J. Paul Goode, Professor of 
Geography at the University of Chicago; and 





O. T. Corson, former Director of Education 
for the State of Ohio. 

Dr. R. L. Lyman of the University of Chi- 
cago will speak at the meeting of the English 
Section. Other speakers are: Lee Driver 
of the State Department of Pennsylvania, 
who will speak before the County Superin- 
tendents, and Village and Consolidated 
School Superintendents; F. B. Knight, uni- 
versity of Iowa, whose address will relate 
to educational and intelligence tests; and 
Miss Mildred Pope, Girard College, Pennsyl- 


vania, who will talk on school libraries. 


ONE TEXTBOOK PROBLEM 





MRS. E. C. BLACKWELL 


Chicago, Illinois 





F THE thousands of dollars spent 
annually for elementary school text- 
books by far the greatest proportion 

is used to purchase for each child about half 
a dozen basic texts representing the so-called 
essential subjects of the curriculum. 
cordance with the modern tendency to cast 
doubtful eyes toward long established laws 
the 


supremacy given to these subjects; however, 


In ac- 


and customs, many have questioned 


the present day school boy, like the son of the 
80's, pulls out of his desk one geography, one 
arithmetic, reader, 


one history, one one 


speller, one physiology (perhaps), and an- 
other book called English. 

The arithmetic text may lean toward general 
mathematics, but there is no doubt about its 
purpose,—it is a book designed to teach 
mathematics. Hidden in its pages may be an 
unseen power that will inculcate habits of 
honesty and thrift in its users. If such power 
was put into the book by its makers, the 
children are unware of it. They contentedly 
solve the problems, satisfied to let 25 be the 
product of 5x5 whether it represents dollars 
or diamonds. 

Geography is another essential. The geog- 
The 
The 


speller teaches spelling. School officials who 


raphy text is chiefly about geography. 
history too treats mainly of history. 


buy or sanction the use of such texts can be 
reasonably sure that they are what their titles 
indicate. No one questions the necessity for 
individual textbooks and the school is counted 
fortunate that is able to buy in addition many 
volumes to supplement these basic texts, thus 
enriching the curriculum with books of choice 
readings in travel, nature study, biography, 
adventure. 


The English textbook is different. In ex- 
amining one of the modern books in this sub- 
ject for elementary schools, one is led to be- 


lieve that it attempts to include everything 


omitted from the other essentials, with an ad- 
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ditional effort to teach all of the most admi- 
rable habits that the human race can acquire. 
Elementary texts, it is to be noted, obviously 
teach; they provide method as well as subject 
matter while many textbooks for secondary 
schools do not. 

Because the purpose of English as a dis- 
tinct subject is to teach the “correct and effec- 
tive use of the English language” and because 
the subject matter which can be represented 
by use of the English language is practically 
unlimited, instructors and authors in planning 
the work for the elementary school children 
evidently think it advisable that pupils in their 
English study speak and write about things 
which “will do them some good.” Therefore, 
we have lessons on ethics in the English text- 
books. “Here” (in the composition class) 
says a recent professional book on teaching 
English, “the social worth of everything that 
is written and said must be understood and 
exemplified.” 

The time required to cover the work of the 
other essential subjects in the elementary 
course of study leaves little margin for the 
instruction in safety-first, hygiene, citizenship, 
and what not that crowd the curriculum; 
therefore these subjects are worked into the 
English course. With a clear conscience a 
teacher may then devote the necessary time to 
other more vital subjects—namely, those used 
as stepping stones for promotion to the next 
grade. 

One up-to-date English textbook for seventh 
and eighth grades has a plan for “Thrift Day” 
and for “Health Day.” The book includes 
lessons in public speaking, sentence structure, 
literature and art, story writing, letter writ- 
ing, theme writing of all kinds, spelling, pro- 
nunciation, cleanliness, carefulness, reading, 
story-telling, punctuation, use of dictionary, 
use of library, good citizenship, safety-first— 
an appalling list if there is any thought of 
mastery, even in elementary form, of all the 
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subjects. But there is apparently no thought 
of mastery. These subjects merely furnish a 
pleasing variety of material to speak and 
write about—and when children are speaking 
and writing with interest and care, instructors 
evidently believe that they are studying Eng- 
lish. A reference list of “practical English 
projects for classroom use” mentions some 
fifty subjects including clean-up campaign, 
science and invention, geographical products, 
travels, avocations, vocations, fire prevention, 
community life, red cross, games, health, hero 
worship, historical, home life, international 
friendship, jokes, leisure time, moral and 
ethical, moving picture, music, portrait gal- 
lery, birds, civics, salesmanship, advertising, 
dramatization, diaries, mythology. 

Adults evidently fear that children will find 
the study of English monotonous and uninter- 
esting, for in planning the work they take 
many precautions against sameness in both 
subject matter and method. The lessons are 
so arranged that they alternate from day to 
day. If the pupil studies a poem one day, he 
must have a lesson on fire prevention the next 
day. That pupils may study arithmetic day 
after day, but not the same phase of English, 
is the prevailing idea. 

Various schools and individual teachers 
emphasize various phases of English instruc- 
tion. English to one teacher may mean neat- 
ly written papers, to another it may mean 
standing erect and speaking distinctly. One 
principal judges the success of the work by the 
interest pupils display in moral and ethical 
projects. Another school head evaluates it by 
the appearance of the written work. A princi- 
pal of one school apparently thinks the subject 
of English closely akin to that of dramatics 
as she considered her school especially fortu- 
nate in securing Miss........ for an English 
teacher because “she reads in public”! 

School studies overlap; there is necessarily 
some history in the geography and consider- 
able geography in the history, but the over- 
lapping in the English is out of proportion to 
its necessity. Would it not be better if we 
were less greedy and more thorough in plan- 
ning a course of study in English for the el- 
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ementary school? Some subjects now incor- 
porated in the English work could be taken 
care of in other courses, as they are no more 
closely related to English than to other sub- 
jects in the course of study. In eliminating 
the less pertinent from the heterogeneous out- 
lines termed English and taught as the one 
subject, we might begin with spelling. It 
is a necessary phase of English but because 
of the time and study required to master 
it, the subject has long had a separate 
place in the elementary curriculum. Read- 
ing is accorded a place of its own. In 
the higher grades, where the children have 
mastered the mechanics of reading, the study 
of poetry and literature might be transferred 
from the English to the reading time. The art, 
consisting usually of the study of less than a 
dozen pictures in the textbook, can best be 
delegated to the art course. Children will not 
gain any considerable appreciation of art by 
writing stories about a few pictures that they 
have gazed at for six months on the pages of 
the textbook. If pupils are trying to see stories 
in pictures, they will gain more inspiration by 
looking at a book of pictures or at fresh, new 
pictures in any form. Perhaps history and 
geography offer more potent fields than Eng- 
lish for teaching good citizenship. Thrift les- 
sons might be taken over by the mathematics 
course. The social value of any school sub- 
ject is worth considering, but English in it- 
self surely has some value and need not be 
overwhelmed with ethics. 

With the dabs of art, poetry, spelling, 
literature, and some of the ethics, eliminated 
from the so-called English individual basic 
textbook (or whatever represents this textbook 
in the course of study), there will be left time 
and space for something approaching mastery, 
in the elementary sense, of oral and written 
composition, sentence structure, word study. 
If the pupils are studying hand-writing in one 
period, literature or reading in another, sen- 
tence structure and spelling respectively in 
others, they will apply their acquired knowl- 
edge and skill to their work in oral and writ- 
ten composition. If they fail to do so, the 
fault lies in the handling of these respective 
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subjects. Transferring all of the work of these 
classes to the “English” period will not remedy 
the fault. 

There are many phases of English, each a 
study in itself. A working knowledge of sen- 
tence structure requires months and even years 
of practice and study. Much drill is required 
to overcome incorrect speech habits. Space 
in the English period is needed for this phase 
of unadulterated English. Months can be 
spent profitably on letter writing, the most 
used form of written composition. It can 
advertis- 
ing—the list of letter-writing projects may 


include social and business letters, 


be long and not in the least monotonous. 
Even the mechanics of letter writing are not 
likely to be mastered in following the few 
lessons given in the usual textbook. 

It is the composition course that is largely 
responsible for the prevalent intemperate and 
indefinite attitude toward English. Composi- 
tion is only the name of a process—that of 
composing. The material upon which to work 
must be supplied. With the world from which 
to choose, it is plain that we must discriminate 
in planning material for composition and we 
should not feel conscience stricken because we 
cannot include “all things worthy and of good 
repute.” Other school subjects offer op- 
portunity for practice in speaking and writ- 
ing. The composition course should sift out 
the forms of English that are not incorporated 
in the other work. The mechanics of writing 
may be left to 
naturally gives 


this course. Creative writing 
way to reproduction in other 
classes; it may receive proper attention in the 
English composition classes. Correction of 
speech errors, and formal talking may occupy 
all the time available for oral composition. 

The indefiniteness of the course in composi- 
tion is partly due to the wide variety of ma- 
terial that may be adapted to it and partly to 
the fact that ora! and written composition have 
more or less of art in them, and art is a vague, 
indefinable thing. Creative writing is an art. 


Formal and interpretative speaking—oral 


composition—leads toward the art of the 
professional actor or public speaker. But the 
potential artist must first learn to use his 
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tools; then he may be a real artist. In teach- 
ing English composition we have been in- 
clined to disregard the tools, with a hint of 
contempt, fearing that the children would 
find their study uninspiring. The English 
language needs no apology. Words are vital, 
living things and putting them together to 
form sentences may be made a game as 
fascinating as that of juggling numbers about. 
Projects that lead to some definite skills in 
English may be termed English projects; 
merely getting information on some worthy 
subject and talking and writing about it is 
not studying English in the sense that English 
is a special study. It matters not what the 
various school activities are labeled if the 
labels are not so misleading that they cause 
us to deceive ourselves and thus neglect the 
things we have set out to teach. A project 
may require so much irrelevant activity on 
the part of both teacher and pupils that the 
English in it is of little value. 

The material provided for teaching English 
will be more satisfactory if the subject is 
separated into its various phases and each 
one presented with more thoroughness in the 
elementary school. This will help to clarify 
the subject and give to teachers and pupils 
a more definite sense of accomplishment in 
its study. The courses of study in English are 
too flexible and comprehensive to serve 
satisfactorily in teaching the “correct and 
effective use of the English language.” One 
basic English textbook for each child is as 
much value to him as would be a combination 
history-geography-physiology containing an 
equal number of pages. If no text is used 
and the subject is taught from outlines that 
attempt to be as all-encompassing, the effect 
will be the same. Textbooks and outlines 
reflect the prevailing ideas of teachers and 
educational leaders. Some think English is 
one thing and some think.it is another, but 
all apparently agree that it needs to be hid- 
den in a maze of poetry and pictures and 
ethics. 

Is not money wasted in buying English 
textbooks that teach reading when readers are 


bought for that purpose? Are spellers needed 
(Continued on page 86) 


DEFLATING THE ELEMENTARY COURSE IN COMPOSITION* 





STERLING ANDRUS LEONARD 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 





HE principal cause of dissatisfaction 

with the elementary course in English, 

a dissatisfaction freely expressed by 
teachers in both the grades and in high 
school and by friendly critics outside the 
school circle, is to be found in the courses 
of study. The usual elementary course 
in English is more impossibly inclusive 
and varied even than the high school course. 
It is certainly more impossible to follow and 
to teach with good effect than that of any 
other subject in the curriculum. Its objectives 
are not, in general, clear-cut and definite 
achievable goals, but vague and pious state- 
ments of aspiration, altogether beyond what 
can be achieved by any save the highly gifted 
child who has the rare advantage of an almost 
perfect environment. Where examples of 
oral and written composition have been in- 
cluded as standards, they have been in most 
cases beyond what can possibly be achieved. 
The “poorest composition which can be ac- 
cepted in third grade” for a passing mark is 
in almost all cases better than the actual 
median composition of grade five, and so on 
all the way along the line. 

That I am not here presenting a caricature, 
but an honest picture of elementary courses in 
English as I have seen them is illustrated by 
an article by Superintendent H. P. Smith of 
Newton, Iowa in the English Journal, October, 
1917. Superintendent Smith proposed a score 
card for marking compositions in the high 
schoels and the grades. His high school 
score card contained some twenty-one items— 
certainly more than it is reasonable to expect 
the teacher to check or the pupil to profit by. 
But the similar score card for the grades con- 
tained a total of over thirty-three items, in 
addition to spelling and word discrimination 
—many of them desirable topics for college 
courses in composition, and in their totality, 
of course, a more incredible assignment to 

*A paper read before the Elementary School—Normal School 


Section of the National Council of Teachers of English, Novem- 
ber, 1927. 


achieve than that of the high-school teachers. 

It is natural enough that elementary courses 
should be built in this way. We are all con- 
scious that children leave school before the 
end of grade eight in far greater numbers than 
we might desire, and want them fully armored 
for life. Particularly we want them equipped 
with a good, usable knowledge of English. 
And so when we sit down to write courses, we 
put into them all the things that we should 
like to see pupils master. Even in writing 
lists of minimum essentials we have put in 
more “maximum possibilities” than really 
achievable standards. The haphazard place- 
ment of these essentials and the shocking way 
in which first essentials are even omitted from 
many courses is clearly presented in Miss 
Camenisch’s excellent study in the English 
Journal last year.’ 

Miss Jewett has presented hopeful evidence 
of betterment in these respects. In so far as 
modern courses are based upon examination 
of what children actually have done under 
comparable conditions—in oral and written 
compositions, for example*—and in _ the 
achievement of forms, in so far such courses 
are soundly based and of really hopeful sig- 
nificance. The better courses of this type 
have been named by Miss Camenisch and Miss 
Jewett. Yet we are only at the beginning of 
this procedure. So long as courses list as 
essential more items than can be mastered by 
the “slowest, normal, diligent pupil,” just so 
long will these courses be actually misrepre- 
sentative of what can and should be done. 

The key to this procedure is the word 
“mastered.” Our usual method of course- 
building has been to list what we thought 
desirable and then to pass everybody who got 
70%—in some cases less—of these require- 
ments. Of course it was impossible to deter- 
mine statistically whether 70% had been 
made, but a shrewd guess was possible. And 


1Sophia E. Camenisch, ‘“‘Representative Courses of Study in 
English,”’ English Journal, Vol. XVI, No. 4, April, 1927. 
2See Miss Harring’s excellent study in this issue. 
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apparently, it didn’t much matter which 70% 
a pupil got. So far as he could tell, the thing 
to do was to dive into the vast welter of facts, 
principles, lists of errors, classifications, and 
requirements which filled the schoolroom to 
a point of suffocation and duck out again 
with whatever he could grab. 

Now such an attitude of mind is obviously 
not wholesome. It is neither good for the 
pupil’s powers of concentrated attention and 
achievement nor for his intellectual integrity. 
As for its effect upon his achievement of real 
fundamentals in command of English, we are 
all well enough aware of the result. What we 
need to do is to find out, far more definitely 
than we have ever done, first how much can 
actually be achieved, and second, what ought 
to be mastered first. 

We always find, when we really look care- 
fully at results, that the amount of theory 
about writing or speaking which any healthy, 
normal youngster can digest in a school year 
is remarkably little, for its mastery depends 
not on memorizing and reciting, but on im- 
mense and varied practice with interesting 
materials. Every teacher in high school 
knows the type of youngster who comes into 
the ninth grade with a parrot-like fluency in 
grammar, but with an uncannily persistent 
inability to put periods at the ends of sen- 
tences. The sooner we get away from the 
teaching of any topic in grammar without not 
merely a clear relevance, but an immensely 
long and varied application, to actual sen- 
tences, the sooner we shall tone up our whole 
teaching of elementary English. 

Everybody agrees in principle with the 
idea of essentials; but we must go much 
further in determining and specifying what 
are the inevitably first essentials. Nobody 
has ever made such a list simple enough or 
possible enough. But only as we approach 
this desirable objective do we have a chance 
at achieving anything constructive in making 
courses of study. We must discover or come 
to agreement upon what are essentials and 
approach them one at a time, with heroic 
resolve to postpone everything else and 
fight it out along this line if it takes all year, 
or all of two or three years. 
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For example, the matter of speaking or 
writing very simple narratives of a single 
incident is something that might be useful 
to pupils all their lives. Children can be 
helped to tell a story so as to make it a real 
bit of experience with some salience and 
point, instead of beginning with a tedious 
introduction, often spoiling the whole point 
of humor or expectancy by saying “This was 
the funniest thing I ever saw” or “I saw a 
man nearly get killed,” and then rambling 
on in a very boresome way after they have 
really quite finished. 

The “three-sentence principle” advocated 
by Superintendent Sheridan is needlessly 
rigid and mechanical, but his presentation 
of the need for limited subjects and of simple 
prevision is one of the best treatments of 
this topic anywhere. An excellent illustra- 
tion of how this help in simple prevision 
may be supplied is given in a second grade 
in the Lowell School, Madison, taught by 
Miss Carrie Barton. Miss Barton wrote on 
the board a list of story topics. She asked 
the children to look over the topics, pick out 
the one they wanted to talk about, and lay 
their heads down on their. desks and think 
about it for a minute. They were not to 
raise their hands to recite until they had 
sentences all ready. In a minute hands were 
up all over the room. The children were 
decidedly eager to tell their stories. - The re- 
sults lacked nothing of pleasant spontaneity 
and happy individuality, and yet they had 
surprising clarity of sentence separation, as 
illustrated by the two following: 


My Cat 
When I come home at night he says 


hello to me. He gets up on my shoulder 
and I carry him over the house. 


My Roller Skates 
I wear them to the store. I play with 
them in the morning. I roll them down 
the hill. Sometimes I tip over. 

Miss Barton stopped after each story to get 
the class reaction to it and to make some 
kindly comment of her own. She asked 
such questions as “Who can tell Carol some- 




















me 


thing that will help her?” “Who can sug- 
gest another way of saying that?” 

The major point was that these children 
were learning to organize what they had to 
say in a perfectly natural situation, and 
were being helped to tell it as pleasantly and 
informally as possible, with the aid of the 
group in cordial and cooperative criticism. 
When the primary grades are expected and 
aided to do no more than this in the way 
of essentials of thought and expression, then 
it will be time for the teachers of later grades 
to attempt more ambitious things. 


The grade-school child cannot easily 
tell why he likes a book or moving picture, 
but he can very enthusiastically and happily 
tell one thing he likes about it with specific 
detail and illustration. He can learn that a 
story or explanation is valuable in propor- 
it has an abundance of concrete 
sensory details. And he can learn, by con- 
stant application rather than theory, the 


tion as 


simplest principles of beginning where the 
reader is, with the essential detail that he 
needs to know first in explanation, and in the 
midst of action rather than with the pre- 
liminaries in narrative. 

Usually, however, it is impossible even in 
the seventh and eighth grades and beyond 
nowadays to assume mastery of such simple 
matters as this. It is, on the contrary, neces- 
sary to teach the organization and expres- 
sion of simple narratives of a single incident, 
explanations of very small and elementary 
points, and arguments or interpretations of 
a single point or reason. 

In the matter of learning forms, as we 
have suggested earlier, the same confused 
attempt to do everything at once has pre- 
vailed. The most pernicious principle in 
the destruction of efficient language teaching 
has been that of “daily and hourly correc- 
tion of all errors,” often advocated and 
almost universally practiced. In its place 
we have to set up the standard of “divide 
and conquer,” to secure the sure achievement 
of one thing at a time. Dr. Klapper sug- 
gested years ago that there are probably not 
more than thirty-six elementary speech errors 
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in use among native-born American children, 
and a list no longer proves on examination 
quite ample in covering the real essentials. 

A study now being conducted by Mr. C. 
H. Matravers of the Manitowoc Junior High 
School of the frequency of opportunities to 
use right or wrong forms of the typical sorts 
is resulting in a scientifically based check- 
list of corrections most deserving attention 
in the elementary course. When we know 
surely that actual everyday opportunities for 
using the form ain’t are something like a 
hundred times as frequent as opportunities 
to misuse the forms of the verb lie, we are 
sure that for all children who use this 
illiterate form, the campaign to replace it 
with standard expressions will be more than 
one hundred times as effective in removing 
the stigma of illiteracy. On the basis of this 
study, it will be possible not only for Mr. 
Matravers in the local schools, but for teach- 
ers everywhere, to determine what essentials 
are first essentials. Then they will be 
strengthened in their right determination to 
postpone less significant matters and really 
see to the establishment of something im- 
portant. 


The fact that spelling is very frequently 
a matter of visual confusion reinforces the 
contention that teaching possessives before 
plurals are mastered, and then mixing in 
liberally such confusing and distracting 
matters as contractions, possessive adjectives, 
and even apostrophe plurals, can produce 
nothing but an ineradicable complex of mis- 
arranged and wrongly-connected habits, such 
as Joe Vance called “a complicated mixture 
of Mr. Copstick.” 

It is a curious fact that teachers in the 
grade schools have been made so conscious 
of the need of comma punctuation that they 
everlastingly harp upon commas, but rarely 
work quietly and effectively for the establish- 
ment of sentence sense. As a result, it is 
necessary in the high school to begin all 
over again from the beginning instead of 
working from a basis of the sentence unit 
recognized and mastered in use. 


Miss Moore’s excellent article on oral 
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composition in the primary grades’ has 
emphasized the fact that there is in most 
primary schools so little opportunity for 
real composition—expression of anything 
whatever in the child’s own words—that it 
is for all practical purposes non-existent. It 
might be said that power in expression is 
not taught in the elementary grades because 
there is no opportunity for real expression. 
Conversely, it is almost equally true that the 
deliquescence of composition in the upper 
grades, and in the high school too, comes 
about from the very excess of unplanned, 
hurried, and badly done speaking and writ- 
ing. It is true that the way to learn to 
‘Teachers College Record, May, 1919. 
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speak and to write is by doing these things. 
It is no less true that the most effectual way 
of learning to write and speak badly is by 
writing and speaking badly. I am afraid 
we are now spending more time in teaching 
pupils to do these things wastefully and in- 
effectually than in achieving any other result 
in grade-school English. The deflation of 
the elementary course may very well con- 
cern itself with reducing the waste-paper 
tonnage and the purposeless use of time in 
speaking there without genuine subject 
Such reduction would 
make directly for objectives which we all 
believe to be highly desirable. 


matter or motive. 





ONE TEXTBOOK PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 82) 


as well as English texts that devote space to 
spelling—or are the spellers at fault for 


being incomplete? Resourceful teachers will 
supplement the basic text in each subject with 
material selected from different sources, but 
they naturally expect the basic text to supply 
what is most fundamental in content and 





method. Of all the texts that lie unused in 
the classroom for long periods, the English 
text probably takes the lead because it is the 
least satisfactory. 

May we still hope that the English text 
which Ignatius pulls out of his desk eventually 
will be one that treats mainly of English? 





THE LORE OF YESTERDAY AND THE LURE OF TODAY 
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Pan said with passion. “I want always 

to be a little boy and to have fun.” And 
who would not agree with Peter Pan if being 
a little boy (though not so very little now) 
could entitle him to such adventures as have 
befallen David Putnam? Davin Goes 
Voyacinc and Davin Goes To GREENLAND 
tell of his previous journeys, first South with 
William Beebe and then North with the 
Greenland exploring expedition. And now 
David goes somewhere else and as _ usual 
writes about it. Davin Goes To Barrin LAND, 
for its content alone, aside from the fact that 
its author is a boy, will appeal to the ad- 
venturous of any age or sex. The voyage to 
Sydney, the ice 
packs which 
threaten the schoon- 


| DON’T want ever to be a man,” Peter 


er Morrissey, the 
discovery that Baf- 
fin Island was 
credited with over 
5,000 square miles 
of land which it 
did not deserve, and 
David’s achievement 
of shooting a very 
young blue goose 
and thus verifying 
their breeding 
ground, are all in- 
cidents which open 
the reader’s imagi- 
nation to lands and 
customs little 
known hitherto. 
Not only is this 
book written by a 
boy for boys; it is 
illustrated by a boy 
as well. The ex- 


tremely well done 





Pocahontas and John Rolje 
From The Gateway to American History 


pen-and-ink sketches which open and close 
each chapter are the work of fourteen-year- 
old Albert Schaffenberg. 

Fellow cabin boy with David was Deric 
Nusbaum—another boy author, two months 
older than David, who wrote Deric In MESA 
Verve. A second book by Deric has made 
its appearance—Deric WITH THE INDIANS— 
a second book which contrary to custom 
equals, if not improves upon, the first. Deric, 
with a real enthusiasm for archeology, a 
genuine interest in the Indians of today, and 
a very nice sense of humor, visits most of 
the Indian tribes surrounding Mesa Verde 
National Park. Deric’s father, as superin- 
tendent of the park, is on friendly terms 
with the Indians 
nearby, and thus 
procures for his 
family entree into 
Indian dances and 
festivities of all 
kinds. Thus Deric, 
by observation, ob- 
tains for his book 
descriptive material 
which he alternates 
with bits of folklore, 
or anecdotes, or real 
information about 
the ancient customs 
ofthe Indians. We 
are introduced to 
the Hopi snake 
dances, the Santo 
Domingo “Feast of 
the three kings” 
where Indians used 
to prance about on 
sticks with painted 
horses’ heads at- 
tached but now 
being more up-to- 


de Bry, America, Pt. X 
Courtesy Little, Brown and Company 
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date climb back and forth through auto- 
mobile tires, and other such customs. The 
book provides an excellent picture of Indian 
life as it is lived today, besides being most 
entertaining. Deric, for instance, tells of one 
old Indian who, on being complimented on his 
English, beamed and said, “I learn um in 
jail”! 

Another character who profited thus by 
imprisonment was Jaafar Pasha, a picturesque 
figure in that most romantic of modern biog- 
raphies, THE Boys’ Lire or CoLonet Law- 
RENCE. Jaafar was originally an important 
general in the Turkish army during the World 
War. He was captured by the British, learned 
their language while in incarceration, and at 
length joined their ranks, offering his assis- 
tance to the intrepid Lawrence. This is only 
one instance of the way in which Lawrence 
employed Arabian leaders to . further his 
purpose. 

A figure to stir the imagination, this 
Lawrence! Because he could outride, out- 
shoot and outwit even the craftiest of these 
Bedouins, they admired and followed him. 
Single handed, with no support from the 
English government, with only the fiery, rest- 
less Arabs on whom he could depend, he 
swept up the Arabian peninsula, taking 
strongholds from under the Turks’ very noses, 
and imprisoning a Turkish garrison in Medina 
until he was able to seize Akaba, a town at 
the northernmost point in the Red Sea, whose 
strategic importance was comparable to Suez 
itself. From there, he led expeditions here 
and there to harrass his enemies the Turks; 
seventy-nine bridges were blown up by the 
“tulips” or bombs, planted in such a way that 
they wrecked the Turkish railway system, as 
fast as they could build it up. At length, he 
captured the important town of ‘Deraa, and 
at this point, working in conjunction with 
General Allenby, he was the first to enter 
Damascus, a modern and romantically suc- 
cessful Crusader. A veritable “Beau Geste” 
come true, Lawrence is, without exception, 
the most interesting hero which the World 
War produced. It is obvious that Lowell 
Thomas, the author of the book, is a journal- 





ist; moreover, he obtrudes his own person- 
ality more than is ideal in biography; but 
in spite of these things, THe Boys’ Lire oF 
COLONEL LAWRENCE makes one realize that 
truth is not only stranger, but sometimes 
more interesting, than fiction. 

A hero who like Lawrence came to a 
strange land, and there performed stirring 
service in a war for independence, forms the 
central figure in another most satisfactory 
biography for young people, THE Boys’ Lire 
OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. This handsome, 
gifted youth, who was born in the romantic 
West Indies and came to the United States 
just in time to play a brilliant part in the 
Revolution, to aid in forming the Constitution, 
and to place the disrupted finances of the 
country on a sound footing, holds a glamour 
even today for those who read about him, 
and Helen Nicolay has lost none of it in the 
telling. 

The “mathematics” occasionally 
strikes the ear blightingly; but by math- 
ematics Alexander Hamilton created a suc- 
cessful treasury system, and by mathematics 
Steinmetz, the of A MacIcIaAN oF 
SciENCE, by Hammond, wrought his contri- 


word 


hero 


butions to our civilization. Written so that 
the least mathematical understand it, 
this book makes Steinmetz an intelligible and 


can 


likeable character, with his camp up the 
Mohawk river, his affection for his adopted 
son and grandchildren, and his real enthusi- 
asm for his work. The style is wordy, and as 
literature A MAcIcIAN OF SCIENCE would not 
rank high; but its content is interesting and 
valuable because difficult to find elsewhere. 

And for boys and girls, as for their elders, 
there is a biography which needs no intro- 
duction or annotation. “WE” never even 
reaches the library shelves; a boy who has it 
is followed step by step as he returns the book 
to the library, in order that the second boy 
may have it transferred to his card, and take no 
chances on losing it. And what could be better 
as a temporary favorite for boys than this 
straightforward, simply written, drily humor- 
ous account of the life of “America’s most 
interesting citizen”? 

















Of late, we have had several books of 
collected biographies which differ in treatment 
from those to which we have been accustomed 
hitherto. One phase or one episode in the 
life of a man or a woman is selected for 
narration, rather than a complete account of 
each character’s ancestry, birth, life and death. 
A book of biography of women of today 
which will undoubtedly be of greatest interest 
to girls is Girts WHo Dip by Helen Ferris 
and Virginia Moore. Though the book is 
written chiefly with the purpose of vocational 
guidance, nevertheless the nineteen women, 
chosen from as many fields of work, stand out 
vividly as characters. Jeritza the singer, 
Annie Carroll Moore the children’s librarian, 
Alice Foote McDougall, the manager of four 
restaurants—all interviewed by the 
authors, and in most cases, the conversations 
are reported. Each “girl” tells the story of 
her life, and prompted by judicious ques- 
tioning suggests the advantages, disadvan- 
tages, and best preparation for her profession. 
The book is illustrated by attractive and up- 
to-date pen-and-ink sketches at the head of 


are 


each chapter suggestive of the occupation of | 


the “girl” described. 

One of the most interesting women of our 
day, however, was omitted from GirLts WHO 
Div—probably because no other girl would 
be able to do what she has done. Rosita 
Forbes—explorer of Libya, Abyssinia, and 
those the Sahara which are 
generally colored a nondescript buff on the 
map, is the subject of one of the chapters in 
Heroes OF MoperRN ADVENTURE by Bridges 
and Tiltman. This book tells of the greatest 
living explorers: such people as Amundsen, 
Lady Brown, Grenfell, Cobham, Lawrence and 
Lindbergh. Choosing the most dramatic in- 
cident in the life of each one, the authors 
tell it with a dash and flavor which easily 
convince the reader that romance is not dead, 
even in the realistic twentieth century. 

If the spice of life has thus been injected 
into biography, what of geography? From 
out of the maze of ordinary text book material 
and “little journeys 


regions in 


into strange lands” 


eomes a rather refreshing book, THis EartH 
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WE Live On by Elizabeth Duval. Written in 
a style easily understood by third and fourth 
graders, it would be attractive to even younger 
children if it were read aloud to them. The 
book begins with the general characteristics 
of the earth, such as day and night, winter 
and summer, wind, rain, snow, latitude and 
longitude. Each topic is treated in an article 
about two pages long, headed by an attractive 
picture in color. The method is continued 
throughout the book, which treats of the 
countries of the old and new worlds, some 
things men do on this earth (lumbering, 
mining, cattle raising and such occupations) 
and lastly some great cities of this earth. 

The recent outstanding books of history 
seem to have been written for the older boy 
and girl. THe Boy THroucn THE AGEs by 
D. M. Stuart, for its really excellent style, 
its choice of incident and the type of its 
illustration would interest particularly the 
junior high school and even the high school 
ages. The author pictures the daily life of the 
average boy of each outstanding age, from 
the time of the cave dwellers to the Victorian 
era. Amusing anecdotes are related, quota- 
tions from contemporary writings included, 
and no stone left unturned to make history 
as real to the reader as it obviously is to the 
author. THe Boy THROUGH THE AGEs prob- 
ably will be used by the boys and girls 
themselves in connection with their school 
work, rather than for purely 
reading. 

“And what,” said Alice, “is the use of a 
book without pictures or conversations?” So 
Mr. Randolph G. Adams begins his book, 
THe Gateway TO AMERICAN History; and 
he goes on to add that he has never been able 
to find a satisfactory answer to that question. 
Accordingly, he has made a book entirely of 
pictures, with just enough text adequately 
to explain them. And the pictures! They are 
the most delightful old woodcuts representing 
scenes from American history from its earliest 
beginnings to the founding of New York. Mr. 
Adams had access to these rare 


voluntary 


illustra- 
tions because of his position as librarian of 


the William C. Clements library at the Uni- 
(Continued on page 94) 
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STORY-TELLING AND CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 





THELMA JAMES 
College of the City of Detroit 
Detroit, Michigan 





OME ON, FELLOWS, the candle’s 
lighted!” A clatter of chessmen 
hurriedly swept into boxes, the rattle 

of checkers hastily tipped into drawers, the 
slap of books piled one on another, the thud 
of scuttling feet, the momentary scuffle of 
settling into places—and fifty boys are at 
the story-teller’s feet, eyes shining in the 
light from the solitary candle. The magical 
hush comes and out of the stillness and dim- 
ness, the listeners wend their easy way to 
the land of make-believe. Some of these 
boys have waited in the cold for an hour 
and a half, whiling away the time with 
games, but making frequent sallies for the 
last half hour to look over the bannisters 
to see whether, by an excess of fortune, the 
story-lady hasn’t come a few minutes early. 

From October 1926 to February 1927, a 
group of students enrolled in the College 
of the City of Detroit* told over nine hundred 
stories to almost ten thousand children in 
the city’s great hospitals, settlement houses, 
recreation centers, colored branches of the 
Y. W. C. A., three orphan asylums, and both 
the girls’ and boys’ divisions of the Juvenile 
Detention Home. Each place has presented 
its own peculiar problems, but the work as 
a whole has brought to light an interesting 
phase of the whole field of children’s litera- 
ture. 

In addition to the almost invaluable train- 
ing in meeting and controlling large groups 
of children, these students receive a critical 
apprenticeship, for they soon learn to ap- 
proach every piece of literature with this 
rather simple question, “Will it tell?” This 


test has come to be applied to most of the 


newer stories for children in a serious effort 
to avoid duplication of those presented in 
the schools. The constant application of 


*A small group of story-tellers was organized by Professor 
Emelyn E. Gardner, about 1920, in the College of the City 
of Detroit. The work developed until a regular course in story- 
telling has now been established. 
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this standard by many minds of varying 
ability and cast has resulted in some inter- 
esting judgments. 

A very large amount of the vicarious ex- 
perience which this generation enjoys has its 
source in auditory impressions as they come 
to us over the radio. Similarly, in story 
telling, nothing tangible remains but the 
auditor and the author’s production; here, 
too, the appeal must be entirely for the ear. 
Every interest must come from the subject 
itself; the artist must submit himself, more 
than is usual, to the dominance of his ma- 
terial. In its ideal form, this face-to-face 
relationship of auditor and subject can be- 
come a new adventure for the human soul. 
We are rearing and training, more than 
hitherto, a group of listeners. 

Padraic Colum, in the chapter on story- 
telling in his Fountain of Youth, says, “The 
art of the story-teller, I think, consists in giv- 
ing spontaneity to a series of happenings.” 
He further characterizes the oral story as 
marked by spontaneity, wonder, discovery, 
all the dramatic qualities of movement, 
coherence, significance, and sincerity. 

One can scarcely submit any piece of 
literature to a more searching test of its 
value than to read it aloud, simply and 
sympathetically. As the human voice used 
intelligently as an interpreter of the mood 
and rhythm, adds new richness to the content 
and a new symmetry to the form, at the same 
time, it reveals all excesses of diction, struc- 
ture, imagination, feeling, and thought. But 
even more, in the analysis to which any story 
must be submitted in the process of learning 
it for presentation, its felicities and short 
comings become more obvious. 

In the field of prose, reading aloud or 
telling a story puts new emphasis upon what 
the author has tried to do, for one uncon- 
sciously tries to search out the mood and 




















rhythm dictated by the composition itself, 
rather than that super-imposed by the reader. 
But this act imposes upon the teller or reader 
a new necessity for simplicity, that he may 
become an adequate instrument for the thing 
to speak through him. As in the radio, all 
that intervenes between the composition and 
the auditor is the instrument; and the better 
it is, the less obvious it is. So in the best 
story-telling, the raconteur obliterates him- 
self, and his audience is brought into the 
closest touch with the story itself. As an 
aside for teachers, it might be noted that in 
this way literature teaches itself directly and 
without so much discussion of opinions, 
rather than of the thing itself. 

In addition to simplicity, the method of 
presenting the material orally demands intel- 
ligence on the part of the story-teller, for in 
no way is lack of comprehension or mis- 
understanding revealed so quickly as by 
stumbling phrasing. It requires deep delving 
into the inwardness of a composition so that 
one may make it his own and thus re-create 
it for his audience faithfully. Here the 
method of criticism and the creative imagina- 
tion are combined. 

These are the qualities which the trained 
story-teller ought to bring to his work, and 
in its fullest manifestations, it ought to be 
a priceless critical standard. These criteria, 
often applied unconsciously, have kept story- 
tellers to a rather limited repertoire, founded 
substantially upon folk-materials in which 
one finds simple balanced structure, rhythmic 
language, soul-stirring imagination, and an 
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adequate content. The newer material for 
children is so seldom written for the purpose 
of being told that it might seem unfair to 
test it by the same standards as are applied 
to oral stories were it not that these tests 
are merely the usual high critical norms of 
adult literature at its best. Surely, we have 
the same right to expect sincerity, truth, 
beauty, and real imagination in our children’s 
tales as in those we ourselves read. 

It has been very interesting to watch the 
growth of this critical power on the part of 
these story-telling students. They read or 
listen to a story, and at the end there is 
quick response to the question,“Will it tell?” 
Sometimes there is such an answer as, “I 
couldn’t tell it, but I think could, 
and I should like to have her try it.” Some- 
times the discussions show that the thing 
lacks sufficient drama, close-knit fibres of 
feeling, or sincerity. Occasionally the sheer 
fantasy of the thing would be lost in the 
telling. One thing these students keep con- 
stantly in mind is the child’s viewpoint, and 
this is a thing that so much of the very re- 
cent material for children is missing—it is 
pleasing only to Peter Pan when he is gray- 
haired. 

Story-telling is in reality a critical process ° 
at the same time that it is an artistic one. 
Those teachers who are in the actual work in 
elementary English where much story-telling 
is done, have at their command a precious 
instrument of criticism to apply to all litera- 
ture, but more especially to the field of 
children’s literature. 


















EDITORIAL 





Writing Without Thinking 





iP THE processes of composition, think- 
ing and feeling intermingle. This is so 
far true that the writer who fails to think 
his subject through definitely and completely, 
discovers that he may yet write something 
in consequence of the feeling which he may 
have toward his subject. The reverse, too, is 
true, for a writer lacking interest and an 
emotional attitude toward his subject, may 
yet, after a fashion, write his paper from 
such stores of information as he may have 
at hand. There are, moreover, many varia- 
tions between these two practices. 

The point of particular importance here 
is that too much composition writing through- 
out elementary schools, secondary schools, 
and colleges is devoid not only of the treat- 
ment which depends upon interest and per- 
sonal point of view, but also of the meaning 
that 
thinking. 


comes from complete and definite 

Teachers of composition make assignments 
and insist upon numerous form conventions, 
but neglect to train the students to select 
subjects in which they have either a natural 
Furthermore, grant- 
ing that training in the right choice of subject 


or an acquired interest. 


is given, the equally essential matter of 
narrowing the subject down, or limiting it 
to such aspects as the writer is capable of 
treating is neglected. 

Because thinking is such an ordeal to most 
persons, it is natural for pupils to hand in 


papers superficially written. Even mediocre 
pupils can do this successfully. Pupils will 
not think their subjects through closely and 
definitely unless they are constrained to do 
so by a series of assignments which make 
clear, definite, and reasonably 
thinking necessary. 

It is significant that pupils in general seem 
to lose rather than to gain mental independ- 
ence and confidence as a result of training 
in composition classes. Anyone doubting 
the truth of this assertion may test its ac- 
curacy by giving any class of several years’ 
experience with the usual public school 
language or composition courses, an assign- 
ment specifically calling for a limited subject 
to be treated from a definite point of view. 
Under such assignment the pupils invariably 


complete 


declare that limiting the subject leaves them 
To them a 
categorical question on what they have to 


with too little to write about. 


All evidence seems to 
indicate that training has left them with the 


say is bewildering. 


feeling that they can write only encyclopedic 
essays. Their composition training has given 
no technique for taking mental hold of a 
topic, fixing a point of view, and systemat- 
ically writing with a definite end in view. 
On the contrary, they have acquired the habit 
of bunching fragments of thought and bits 
of information into a sort of rambling dis- 
They appear impatient with dis- 
cipline of any kind whatever. 


course, 














REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS 





LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN THE KINDERGARTEN 
anD Primary Grapes. By Eleanor Troxell. N. 
Y., Scribner, 1927. 

This book has a most admirable introduction by 
Professor Patty S. Hill of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, with excellent illustrations of what 
happens to children’s natural, happy, and excellent 
expression when this expression is unwisely in- 
hibited by parents and teachers: “Literal-minded 
adults are guilty, however unwittingly, of killing 
the naive beauty of children’s descriptions by the 
methods they employ in their well-meant but some- 
times mistaken efforts to correct poor English in 
early expressions.” The book itself illustrates 
pleasant, though quite familiar, types of dramatic 
play and story telling by primary children, and on 
the whole promotive, though rather conventional, 
accounts of the teaching of poetry and the like. 

The writer’s summary of principles of language 

teaching (pages 258-9) is very satisfactory indeed. 
She has the following good statement to guard 
against the worst faults of teachers’ criticism: 
“The primary purpose of stories is an artistic 
one of producing the emotion of joy. The 
emphasis must not, therefore, be upon training 
children in correct speech. Children must feel, 
however, that to give the same pleasure to others 
which they themselves have experienced through 
stories, they must be able to tell them with ease 
and a certain degree of accuracy.” 
Infortunately, however, for the concrete develop- 
ment of these excellent principles which makes up 
the greater part of the book, the writer has never 
broken down her formal ideas of verbal accuracy 
by contact with current linguistic knowledge. She 
is apparently unaware that mono-syllabic adjectives 
in English are also adverbs, that “May I?” is more 
formal but no more correct that “Can I?”, and that 
the verb “get” is in perfectly good repute excepting 
among the denizens of school rooms. In conse- 
quence, it is repeatedly clear that the corrections 
which she advocates as essential are in the way of 
stifling the very spontaneity of expression for which 
the introduction excellently pleads. 

In the stenographic reports of the lessons, the 
teacher is reported as using such formal phrases to 
the children as “Should you like ae 
may have looked as this chief looks,” and “I know 
whose they are.” As with a great many verbal 
purists, the writer’s own sentences leave a good deal 
to be desired. She uses half a dozen times the 


— 


typical comma-spliced sentence of the sub-freshman 
She seems convinced that additions 
to the vocabulary are always conscious and that 
children must constantly be set to fishing for new 


English course. 








words, whereas it is quite clear to anyone who 
has watched children’s vocabularies develop natu- 
rally, either in home or school, that new words come 
from an intense interest in new ideas and their 
expression, and not through formal methods. 

The sections on the elimination of ands (pp. 
49-50), on organization, depending on repetition— 
“learn through imitation”—, and on exactly repro- 
ducing a plan made by the teacher (pp. 65), are 
typical examples of precisely the formal, cramping, 
and deadening procedures which the elementary 
schools are just getting away from. The bibliog- 
raphy is not only distinctly inadequate, but marred 
by several misprints. 

One is sorry to speak so harshly of an obviously 
sincere and earnest presentation, but where such an 
admirable theory as that of Miss Hill’s introduction 
is available, and where all the resources of knowl- 
edge, both of linguistic theory and good teaching 
practice are so easily procurable as at Teachers 
College, it seems at the least unfortunate that a 
thoroughly excellent book should not have resulted. 

S. A. Leonard 


In Our Times. Source Readers in American History. 
No. 5. Selected and Annotated by Albert Bush- 
nell Hart. N. Y., The MacMillan Company. 
Illustrated. 1927. 

This book is comprised of a series of stories and 
poems written about subjects which deal with the 
achievements of our people during the last century. 

The author has tried to give us information about 
the “actual present life of the American people” 
and in doing so, introduces extracts from various 
sources that deal with our national life. He has 
been careful to pick lively and interesting authors. 
Those who write about the United States and the 
World War were actual participants. 

This book seems to fit the needs of the child. The 
child of today grows into a different world from that 
of a generation ago. He must be trained for his 
part in the world. If he lives in the country he 
will see the need of the farm and be interested in 
such stories as “Farming with Machinery,” “Prize 
Crops for Boys and Girls,” “Co-operative Marketing 
by Farmers.” 

Our foreign born children will read “My Lady 
Liberty” and feel a kindred spirit calling to them, 
and will be able from their own experience to tell 
what the Statue of Liberty meant to them. 

Or if the child is interested in the history of 
transportation, such stories as “Building of the 
Union Pacific Railway,” “The Wright Kind of Air- 
plane,’ “A Trip in a Submarine,” “Steamboating 
on the Mississippi,” and “Trans-Atlantic Flight” 
will appeal to him. 
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These stories will be of greatest value to the 
teachers of social science. The marginal notes are 
of interest. The many clear-cut illustrations in 
black and white lend an attractive appearance. 

Mildred Krise 
Tue Book or THE Cotonigs. By Elsie Singmaster. 

N. Y., George H. Doran. 1927. 

As in a clearing mist objects which were hidden 
in obscurity are revealed in all their detail, just 
so does the story book history of our country’s 
early days make heroes live again, events pass in 
review, localities take on color; and the ways of 
living such as work, homes, recreation, government, 
religion and associations in the colonies become 
a part of our experiences. 

The tale is given in fourteen chapters or parts, 
the first chapter dealing with the fortunes of such 
men as Leif Ericson, the Polos, Diaz, Columbus, 
Cabot, Hawkins and Drake; in all telling briefly 
the stories of twenty six men whose explorations 
and discoveries affected the early history of America. 
The narratives of the thirteen original colonies are 
given one in each of the remaining chapters. 

As history the material will stand the test of 
accuracy. The children of the sixth grade and up 
will give breathless attention to the stories of the 
pirates, Peter Stuyvesant, the Indians and others. 
As a reference and text book in connection with the 


study of one or more of the colonies it has much 
value besides being entertaining. 

Illustrations from famous paintings in black and 
white aid the imagination to visualize the varied 
life of our ancestors. The need for maps is stimu- 
lated and partially satisfied through the inside end 
pieces of the book, and a copy from the map of New 
Sweden in “Luther Catechismus,” Stockholm, 1696. 
The bibliographies with which the chapters close 
induce the reader to delve into other history stories. 

Ruth M. Blackman 
Tue Moon’s Birtupay. By Dorothy Rowe. Tlus- 
trations by K’ O Shuang-Shee and Ma Tzu-Gee. 

N. Y., The MacMillan Company. 1927. 

Long ago the Chinese children decided to give 
beautiful lanterns to the moon for a birthday present. 
Since then each year they carry lanterns of all 
shapes and sizes to the gay party held in her honor. 
In the story The Moon’s Birthday, Miss Rowe tells 
what happened to the many lanterns in the Lantern 
Maker’s Shop. In this little book a child may also 
learn about the exciting adventure of the Warty 
Frog Lantern, the pluck of litthke Wang-Pao, the 
donkey boy and Shih Te’s birthday noodles. These 
stories, like those in the Rabbit Lantern, Miss 
Rowe’s first book, are full of the atmosphere of 
China. The children described are engaging 
youngsters. Clarissa Murdoch 





THE LORE OF YESTERDAY AND THE 
LURE OF TODAY 


(Continued from page 89) 


versity of Michigan. We see Columbus bid- 
ding fatewell to Spain, with the Nina, the 
Pinta and the Santa Maria hovering in the 
distance; Americus Vespuccius pondering 
over a map; and lastly the Dutch founding a 
great city. A delightful book to introduce to 
boys and girls—a book that will need the 
stimulating interest of an older person to bring 
out its charm—but still a book that, because 
of its unusual method, should prove most 
useful to teachers and fathers and mothers. 
Books Referred to in this Article | 
Putnam, D. B., David Goes to Baffin Land, 
Putnam. 
Nusbaum, Deric, Deric With the Indians, 


Putnam. 


Thomas, Lowell, Boys’ Life of Colonel 
Lawrence, Century. 

Nicolay, Helen, Boys’ Life of Alexander 
Hamilton, Century. 

Hammond, J. W., A Magician of Science, 
Century. 

Lindbergh, C. A., “We,” Putnam. 

Ferris and Moore, Girls Who Did, Dutton. 

Bridges and Tiltman, Heroes of Modern 
Adventure, Little. 

Duval, E. W., This Earth We Live On, 
Stokes. 

Stuart, D. M., Boy Through the Ages, 
Harrap. 

Adams, R. G., Gateway to American History, 
Little. 





SHOP TALK 





INVESTIGATION OF THE USE OF COMPOSITION SCALES. 





The whole measurement of the product of instruc- 
tion today is aiming at the replacement of subjec- 
tive by objective methods. It is the only means 
of introducing justice and definiteness into the 
school room. Is English composition included in 
this? 

It is very desirable, just for the sake of getting 
a true picture of the country’s feeling with regard 
to the possibility of applying objective rating to so 
subtle a matter as literary skill, that teachers and 
everywhere reveal their opinions by 
answering the few simple questions given here and 
remitting them to Miss Dorothy Speer, 1700 N. 
Broadway, Baltimore, Maryland. 


educators 


A statement of the disapproval of scales and an 
unwillingness to use them, or a statement of indif- 
ference to their use will be just as important and 
helpful as the avowal of their value and use. In the 
event that you have never used a scale, or never 
intend to, please answer questions “1” and “7,” and 
send in your paper. You need not give your name if 
you prefer to withhold it; but please be sure to 
give your teaching position, the subjects and grades 
interested in, and the city, county, and state in 
which you teach. This information will aid greatly 


in giving a starting point for investigation of the 


subject of objective rating of English composition. 


Use or Composition SCALES 


Teaching Position 


Whee grade Ce UWUIING ac 36s cau clieraabab ares i'n 


a 


1. Have you ever used a composition scale in the marking of the compositions 


of your class? 


a. In which grade or grades 


Note: If you have never used a scale for grading compositions please answer 


questions 1 and 7 nevertheless, and send in your questionnaire. 


be helpful. 


It will 


2. Below is a list of available scales. Check in the right margin those you used. 


a. Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale. 


Hudelson English Composition Scale. 


(Sometimes known as 


Trabue. 


“The Virginia 


Supplement to the Hillegas Scale”) by Hudelson. 


Minnesota English Composition Scales by Van Wagenan. 
known as the VanWagenan English Scale.) 


(Sometimes 


Scale for Measuring Sixth Grade Composition by Breed and Frostic. 


COSHH EEE HEHEHE HOD 


Hillegas Scale for Measurement « of Quality in English Caiensiihde for 


Young People. 
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Which, in your judgment, is the best scale? 


a. 


b. 


When using the scale, do you have the pupils write on the same topic or topics 
as the samples which appear in the séales? 





EDITORIAL COMPENSATION 


Tue Boarp or EpucaTIoN 
or Garrett County, Mp. 
Friendsville, Garrett County, Md. 
Mr. C. C. Certain, 
Editor, ELEMENTARY ENGLISH Review, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Mr. Certain: 

I hope my renewal is in time to get me the January 
(1927) Review. I should hate to miss even one num- 
ber of the magazine. I count it among the most 
helpful papers I have ever read. 

My teachers look forward to its coming as much 
as I do, for it is sure to contain something of interest 
to us. 

Very truly yours, 
Mary Selby 
(Selbysport, Md.) 


SEATTLE Pusiic SCHOOLS 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
My dear Mr. Certain: 

May I take this opportunity of expressing to you 
the appreciation of Seattle elementary school prin- 
cipals of the contribution THe ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
Review is making. All of the principals to whom 
sample copies were distributed have spoken in a 
very commendatory way of the assistance which they 
have received from the magazine, and I believe a 
number have subscribed. 

Cordially yours, 
Worth McClure, 


Assistant to the Superintendent, 


Seattle Public Schools. 


GREENSBORO PuBLIC SCHOOLS 
Greenssoro, N. C, 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW, 
Mr. C. C. Certain, Editor, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Dear Mr. Certain: 

I have read with much interest the January issue 
of the ELtementary EnciisH Review. I am very 
grateful to you for calling my attention to this maga- 
zine as I feel it will prove of great benefit to us. One 
of the English teachers remarked only yesterday, 
“This is the best magazine of its type that I have 
ever read.” 

l was very much interested in the article “Chil- 
dren’s Choices in Poetry.” A reference was made 
in this article to the ELementary Encuisu Review, 
October issue 1926. I ask that you send me a copy. 

Very truly yours, 
E. T. McSwain, 
Caldwell School—Principal. 


UNIverSITY OF CHICAGO 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
Mr. C. C. Certain, 
Tue Evementary Encuisu Review, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Dear Mr. Certain: 

I am enclosing a check for my 1928 subscription 
to THe Etementary Encusn Review. I have 
brought this splendid little magazine to the attention 
of all the teachers in my classes and urged them to 
subscribe for it as I believe it has many practical 
helps for them. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mary H. Burris. 





